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THE OLD PARABLE FROM ANOTHER ANGLE 

The following theme, written by an eighth-grade girl, bears the title 
"Stung!" 

Last Friday Mr. E , the Methodist minister, gave us a talk in assembly. 

He told a little story about iron. He said, "Pig iron is worth twenty dollars 
a ton. If you educate it until it is good enough to make horse shoes out of, it 
is worth a good deal more than twenty dollars. More education makes it 
good enough for knife blades. Then it is still more valuable. If you put it 
through another process, and make it good enough for watch springs, it would 
be worth a thousand dollars a ton." 

Then he explained that education would work the same way with us. 
He compared the Freshmen to pig iron, which is not worth very much. The 
other classes were more valuable, because of better education. Finally he 
told us the Seniors might be compared to iron for watch springs, which is 
worth a thousand dollars a ton. 

When we came out of the assembly, I stopped at the fountain to get a drink. 

Olive K , who is in the ninth grade, came up to me and said with a grin, 

"If a Freshman is pig iron, what's an eighth grader?" 

You observe that I shirk responsibility for any economic misstate- 
ments which may lurk in the minister's illustration. Neither am I 
troubled by any possible overrating of the intellectual temper of the 
high-school Senior. The talk about iron was a good one for its audience, 
and I see a moral for me as a teacher in the last sentence of the juvenile 
comment. I believe that it is wholesome for most of us who have to 
do with junior high school English to remind ourselves of the two facts 
that are hinted at. First, a Freshman is only pig iron. Second, an 
eighth-grader is something a little more raw than that. What of it ? 

It is probable that as long as textbooks and courses of study for 
children are made by grownups, there will occasionally be found in them 
material that proves on trial to be overambitious and overmature. 
Everybody knows that it takes a little time for the young teacher, fresh 
from college lectures and assignments, to lower his sights until his fire 
begins to take effect. Not so many seem to be aware how difficult it 
is for the veteran, when examining textbooks or planning courses, to 
remember what actually happens in the classroom when he is at work 
there. He is almost sure to soar too high. I have discovered that it 
tones me down somewhat to study stenographic reproductions of my 
own teaching procedure with young pupils. Even if the period is one 
of those rare ones which I feel to be highly successful, the stenographer 
shows it up to have been an exhibition of amazing simplicity. He 
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would be a bold publisher who would venture to put this sort of reality 
into a book for use with junior high school classes! And yet I often talk 
with eighth-grade boys from rural schools who claim to have "been 
clear through" certain plump books of grammar, and who have not 
picked up in the process one trace of knowledge that is discoverable. 
Is it always the stupidity of the boy or the incapacity of the teacher ? 
Or is it possible that in a few of these cases somebody has been trying to 
make watch springs too soon ? 

If you want to see what I mean, compare some of our best seventh- 
and eighth-grade readers with the anthologies used by college Sopho- 
mores. Ask yourself as you go along if there are not in these readers 
some selections that might very wisely be relinquished to the use of the 
more mature readers. Test those that remain by your experience of 
what you have actually been able to get across to little boys and girls. 
(I am not now concerned with the fact that certain histories of literature 
commonly used in high-school classes are admirable books for university 
students, though it is a fact.) Then examine a few grammar and com- 
position books prepared for junior high school use, and see if you cannot 
discover statements of rules and principles, passages of comment, and 
theme assignments that meet in an admirable manner the demands of 
first-year college students. While the impressions are still fresh in 
your mind, it may be worth while to go through the course of study 
which you have used this year, and ask yourself how you might modify 
it if you kept thinking about pig iron — or something still less refined. 
Possibly there are parts that need to be simplified considerably, and you 
may decide that certain matters had better be postponed altogether 
until there has been another year or more of the furnace and the hammer. 
I suppose that the claims made for the junior high school as something 
new and different have helped make us tend to be too ambitious in our 
aims. Then courses of study are highly contagious — I wonder how many 
scores of times that remark about "scissors and paste" has been quoted 
and repeated — and the zeal of live teachers, anxious to be progressive, 
must often cause the inclusion of overambitious projects and the shoving 
down into early years of the more difficult high-school material, along 
with high-school method. Does some other school appear from its 
published courses of study to be accomplishing a deal more than you can ? 
Postpone humiliation and despair until you visit its classrooms. You 
may discover that the good teachers there, just as everywhere else, 
are doing the simple, step-by-step things which practical wisdom about 
child psychology has shown them to be necessary, even if they do seem 
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to forget some of what they know when they sit down to their type- 
writers. 

Personally, I find it necessary when dealing with junior high school 
English to admonish myself constantly: "Lofty claims and theories 
cannot possibly alter the facts about the mental ability of a twelve- 
year-old child. It is my business to train the minds of the children, 
whether what I have to do in the process looks pretty in type or not. 
I am not ready to make watch springs yet. What kind of treatment 
does pig iron need ? " 

H. Y. Moffett 

University of Iowa 

ONE SOLUTION? 

" Some college students think of these books in a singularly restricted 
way," said Professor Hardin Craig in the English Journal 1 last spring. 
He referred to texts like Century Readings in English Literature, English 
Poetry and Prose, and Twelve Centuries of Poetry and Prose. "The 
manual of selections from English Literature is regarded as a complete 
embodiment of that subject, just as another brown book is botany, 
and still another 'physics' — all the botany there is, all the physics there 
is, all the English literature there is." 

With but two years of teaching experience behind me, and no desire 
as yet to "burn my bridges," I at once found in this statement an echo 
strangely real. For my experience as a high-school student — college 
student too, for that matter (in the early days of my college course 
in literature, to be sure) — left me with the distinct impression that the 
"little blue volume" by Eva March Tappan (it numbered two hundred 
seventy-six pages including notes and preface) was the "complete 
embodiment of that subject." 

That such an impression is not merely pre-war, as so many mis- 
conceptions seem to be considered, and is current among high-school 
juniors today, I discovered only recently, when I was questioned about 
a volume of Keats's Complete Poems and Letters, which I was reading 
from in class, supplying poems not included in the Twelve Centuries 
which is our supplementary text to the History of English Literature by 
Halleck. 

"Oh, did Keats write all these poems?" asked one of my girls in 
genuine surprise. "I thought all he wrote was in Newcomer and 
Andrews." 

1 Round Table, "The Correlation of English in College and High School." 



